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xvi American Oriental Society : 

Proceedings at New Haven, October 14th and 15th, 1863. 



According to appointment, the American Oriental Society assembled 
in New Haven, at the Hall of the Brothers in Unity, Alumni Building, 
Yale College, on the afternoon of Wednesday, October 14th, 1863. The 
chair was taken by the President, Prof. E. E. Salisbury of New Haven, 
and the meeting called to order, soon after 3 o'clock. 

The Becording Secretary, Mr. Ezra Abbot of Cambridge, read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were accepted, with the addition of 
a note marking as erroneous the announcement made to that meeting 
of the death of Prof. B. Elton. 

The Committee of Arrangements announced the proposed order of 
business of the present session, as follows : that the Society should ad- 
journ at or about 6 o'c, to give the members an opportunity to accept 
the invitation kindly extended to them to take tea at the President's, 
and to meet socially in the evening, with their ladies, at Prof. J. M. 
Hoppin's, in Hillhouse Avenue; and that the literary sessions should be 
resumed at 9 o'c. on Thursday morning, and should continue through 
the day, with a recess at noon. These arrangements were, on motion, 
ratified and accepted by the Society. 

The Directors announced that they had fixed upon Wednesday, May 
18th, 1864, as the time of holding the next Annual Meeting in Boston, 
and had appointed Dr. Beck, with the Becording and Corresponding 
Secretaries, a Committee of Arrangements for that meeting. They 
further proposed and recommended for election to membership in the 
Society certain gentlemen, who were thereupon balloted for and de- 
clared duly elected. Of these, were elected as Corresponding Members 

Prof. Edward B. Cowell, of Calcutta, 
Prof. Priedrich Spiegel, of Erlangen. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Prof. W. D. Whitney of New Haven, 
presented the correspondence of the past half-year. A large number of 
letters of regret and excuse, from members prevented by other engage- 
ments from being present at the meeting, were offered. Also, letters 
intimating acceptance of corporate membership, from 

Mr. William B. Atkinson, of Cambridge, 
Prof. Thomas Chase, of West Haverford, Pa., 
Prof. Ephraim W. Gurney, of Cambridge, 
Pres't Thomas Hill, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Prof. Wistar Hodge, of Princeton, 
Prof. James R. Lowell, of Cambridge, 
Dr. Leonard Tafel, of St. Louis, 
Prof. Rudolph L. Tafel, of St. Louis, 
Mr. Lyman R. Williston, of Cambridge ; 

and of corresponding membership, from 

Rev. Isidor Loewenthal, of Peshawur, N. W. India. 
Other letters conveying acknowledgments of receipt of the Society's 
publications and announcements of books sent to the Library, and some 
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containing items of literary intelligence from correspondents abroad, 
were presented and read in part. 

Communications were now called for, and the following were offered, 
the first two on Wednesday afternoon, the others at the forenoon and 
afternoon sessions of Thursday : 

1. A Letter addressed to James W. Redhouse, Esq., of London, by 
Rev. W. G. Schauffler, D.D., of Constantinople, in vindication of the 
latter's Specimen-version of the Gospels and Acts in Turkish ; laid be- 
fore the Society, with permission of the Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Bible Society, by the President. 

Prof. Salisbury remarked, by way of introduction to the letter, that the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into languages of the East must necessarily be a matter of 
interest to the Oriental Society, inasmuch as it is the noblest application which can 
be made of the treasure of words and forms of speech in any language, to seek to 
translate into it both the form and spirit of that richly diversified body of literature 
which composes our Sacred Book; that one's command of a language could be 
brought to no severer test than such an application of it ; and that, therefore, this 
Society might well congratulate itself that many of its members have been distin- 
guished in so high a sphere of labor. lie then briefly referred to the new Arabic 
translation of the Scriptures, by Dr. Eli Smith and Dr. Van Dyck, to the Chinese 
version, lately completed by Dr. Culbertson, to which our lamented associate Dr. 
Bridgman had given many of the best years of his life, and to Dr. Goodell's trans- 
lation of both Testaments into the Armeno-Tuikish, " the third revision of the Old, 
and the fourth of the New," the printing of which has been lately finished — but 
disclaimed the intention of even alluding to all the works of this sort in which the 
Society might be expected to feel a special interest. He further remarked that, in 
communicating Mr. Schauffler's letter, he did not at all mean to enter into a discus- 
sion of the points brought forward, but wished only that the Society should have 
the gratification of learning with what an enlightened and candid, as well as rever- 
ent, spirit their esteemed associate is pursuing his delicate task. 

Dr. Schauffler's letter not being the property of the Oriental Society, nor written 
for publication, it is not thought proper to give any detailed abstract of it here. 
Jlis version of the Gospels and Acts was issued in 1862, "to try its fortunes, and 
to elicit the opinions of competent judges." 

Rev. Oliver Crane, missionary in Turkey, added to this communication some re- 
marks upon the characteristics of the two Turkish versions, by Mr. Goodell and Mr. 
Schauffler, the former being designed for the mass of people of little culture, and 
the latter for the literary men of the Turkish empire ; each was admirably adapted 
to its purpose, but Mr. Schauffler had perhaps aimed at somewhat too high a style. 
He also spoke of Mr. Redhouse's Turkish style as very elegant, but as sacrificing 
something of accuracy in translation from the Scriptures, and the more because of 
his ignorance of Hebrew and Greek; and he improved the occasion to enforce the 
importance to a missionary of being thoroughly versed in the original languages of 
Scripture, and also of taking full time to acquire the most familiar acquaintance 
with a language, before attempting to translate the Scriptures into it. 

Dr. A. H. Wright, missionary at Orumiah, being called upon, next rose and 
gave a brief account of the new edition of the Modern Syiiac version of the New 
Testament, now going through the press under his care in New York. It is, like 
its predecessors, made from the Peshito, but with all the important variations of 
the Greek original wrought into the text, instead of being given in the margin. 
Being intended in part to replace by something more convenient and portable the 
cumbrous volumes already published, it is printed in a new type of small size, 
which will allow of putting the whole Testament into a pocket-volume of six 
hundred small 18mo pages. Specimens of the work were shown to the members 
present, and elicited much admiration. 

2. On Milller's Views respecting the Relation of the Hindu and Chi- 
nese Asterisms, and respecting other Points in Hindu Astronomy and 
Chronology, by Prof. William D. Whitney, of New Haven. 
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This was an addition to Prof. Whitney's paper on the views of Biot and Weber 
respecting the same subjects, presented to the Society a year ago, and it was to be 
printed along with that paper in the next Number of the Society's Journal It had 
been prepared for presentation at the last Annual meeting, in May, but was 
crowded out at that time by the press of other matter. The views of Prof. Miiller 
which it stated and criticized are contained in his Preface to the fourth volume of 
his edition of the Rig-Veda and its commentary (London, 1862). Prof. Whitney 
first objected to Muller's introduction to the discussion, as urging considerations 
bearing upon the charm of Vedic literature, and the superiority of Indo-European 
national individuality, which were irrelevant to the treatment of a purely historical 
question, and also betrayed an exaggerated estimate of the results which would 
follow from admitting the Chinese origin of the system of lunar asterisms. The 
grounds on which the originality of this system in India was maintained by Miiller 
were pronounced untenable ; they implied a view of its character — as composed of 
merely theoretic divisions of the heavens, instead of constellations, and divisions as 
pointed out and determined by them — which was erroneous : only by such a mis- 
understanding could he, while admitting all Biot's claims as to the originality of 
the Chinese sieu, escape from Biot's inference of the derivation from them of the 
nakshatra*. The scheme of definitions of the word nakshatra — which, though put 
forward as a postulate, really involved the whole matter of controversy — was op- 
posed on both philological and historical grounds ; the determination of the time of 
selection of the junction-stars of the asterisms, and the assumption of the identity 
of this time with that of the establishment of the asterisms themselves, were 
proved erroneous; and the explanation of the addition by the Hindus, under Chi- 
nese influence, of a series of star-groups to their former system of divisions of the 
ecliptic, was shown to be insufficient. The relations of the year and month, and 
the value of the periodical month as a chronological element in India, were dis- 
cussed, and in respect to the latter point, as well as to certain others, it was claimed 
that Miiller had done injustice to Weber. To Muller's view respecting the date 
yielded by the Jyotisha's position of the solstices, and the use to be made of it, 
Prof. Whitney entirely assented. He then took up the points cited by Miiller from 
Bentley, as worthy of more attention than they had received, and endeavored to 
prove them altogether destitute of value. Bentley's date for the adoption of the 
names of the months depended entirely upon his assertion that the month Cravana 
always began at the summer solstice, which was gratuitous and false ; his explana- 
tion of the asterismal names of four of the planets, as founded upon occultations 
of those planets observed by the Hindus in the year 1424 B. C, was first refuted 
on philological and general grounds, and then shown to be utterly annihilated by 
the calculations made for Miiller himself by Mr. Hind, which proved that but one, 
if even one, of the four asserted occultations actually occurred — although Miiller 
unaccountably regarded the calculations as supporting Bentley's explanation ; the 
latter's interpretation of the name Vicakha, and his deduction from it of the age of 
the system of asterisms, were stigmatized as a mere etymological conceit, unworthy 
of serious consideration. Muller's partial rehabilitation of Bentley was therefore 
pronounced a disservice to Hindu archaeology, calling for a retraction. Finally, 
Prof. Whitney pointed out that Colebrooke's determination of the age of Brahma- 
gupta by calculations founded on the latter's definition of the position of certain 
junction-stars of the asterisms, quoted by Miiller, was invalid: such calculations 
eould only prove the time of the general observation of the positions of the junc- 
tion-stars, which were reported by Brahmagupta accordantly with the other Hindu 
astronomical authorities. 

3. On Dr. Legge's New Edition and Translation of the Chinese Clas- 
sical and Sacred°Books,* by Mr. Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge. 



* The Chinese Classics : with a Translation, Critical and Exegetical Notes, Pro- 
legomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legge, D.D., of the London Missionary 
Society. In Seven Volumes. Vol. I., containing Confucian Analects, the Great 
Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. — Vol. II., containing the Works of Men- 
cius. Hongkong: at the Author's. London; Triibner & Co. 1861. Large 8vo. 
pp. xiv., 136, 376 ; viii, 126, 497. 
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Mr. Abbot gave a succinct account of the Five King and the Four Books, which 
together constitute the sacred and classical literature of China, stating the date, 
authorship, and character of each, and detailing the editions and translations hith- 
erto made and published for the use of Europeans, with a brief estimate of their 
value. This led to the more proper subject of the communication, Dr. Legge's new 
edition of the whole body of these works. Dr. Legge was an English missionary 
in China, of about twenty-five years' service : he had planned his present work soon 
after his arrival in the country, and had ever since been preparing for its execution, 
by the collection and study of the voluminous Chinese literature bearing upon and 
connected with the books in question. An English merchant, Mr. Jardine, recently 
deceased, had provided for defraying the expenses of the work; another, Mr. Dent, 
had arranged that it should be furnished to missionaries at half-price. Two 
volumes, containing the Four Books, had already appeared, and were submitted to 
the examination of the members present. Their form was royal 8vo ; the Chinese 
texts were given at the head of each page, with the English version next below, and 
critical and explanatory notes at the bottom. The paper and typography were of 
the best quality, and the whole mechanical execution did honor to the press at Hong- 
kong from which the work issued, and the Chinese workmen employed in producing 
it. Each text was preceded by an elaborate introduction, explaining its history, 
doctrine, etc., and sometimes containing the text and translation of other works 
which it referred to or controverted. Full indexes followed, English and Chinese; 
the latter were accompanied with definitions, and served as complete special glossa- 
ries to the texts, with abundant references to passages and explanations of phrases. 
The whole was likely to occupy eight or ten volumes, and would be one of the most 
important and valuable contributions ever made to Chinese philology. Mr. Abbot 
read extracts exhibiting Dr. Legge's style of translation, comparing it with that 
of other translators ; showing also, from the discordant renderings of one or two 
passages, the danger of building general conclusions on particular sayings, which 
might be of doubtful meaning or misunderstood. He proceeded further to remark 
upon the character of Chinese ethics, and to illustrate it by reading a number of 
citations from Dr. Legge's versions of the different texts. 

Rev. E. W. Syle, late of the Shanghai mission, explained, by a description of the 
Chinese system of education, and of literary examinations necessarily undergone by 
the aspirant to civil office, the manner in which these books still exercise an immense 
influence upon the Chinese mind. Their present authorized comment and interpre- 
tation, with and by which they were studied, was of a decidedly pantheistic char- 
acter; and it was one of the objects of Dr. Legge and of those who labored with 
him to set forth and urge the purer meaning which actually lay in the texts them- 
selves and had been brought out in the older commentaries, and which much more 
distinctly favored monotheistic doctrine. 

4. On Ritsclil and Mommsen's New Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, by 
Pres't Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., of New Haven. 

By way of preface to his account of the great work undertaken under the care 
and patronage of the Berlin Academy, of publishing in a body all the known Latin 
inscriptions, Pres't Woolsey mentioned and briefly characterized the partial collec- 
tions of such inscriptions hitherto made public. He gave also a general exposition 
of the subject of epigraphical monuments in the classical languages, pointing out 
the sources of their value, giving some details respecting their number and distribu- 
tion, and describing more particularly a few of the most celebrated and important 
among them. He finally explained the plan of the present collection, and its divi- 
sion between the two editors to whom it was entrusted, and spoke of their merits 
and qualifications for the task they had undertaken. Ritschl's elegant and costly 
first volume of facsimiles* was exhibited to the meeting. 

Mr. Brewer, of New Haven, called attention to the promising field for explora- 
tion and discovery of monuments in the northwestern portion of Asia Minor. Rev. 
Mr. Crane spoke briefly of the abundant ruins, yet in great measure unexplored, 
lying between Antioch and Aleppo, describing the aspect of some of them. 

* Priscae Latinitatis Monumenta Epigraphica, etc. Berlin, 1862. foL 
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5. Dr. J. Perkins's Translation of an Ancient Syriac Manuscript, con- 
taining a Version of the Apocryphal Revelation of St. Paul ; presented 
by Prof. George P. Fisher, of New Haven. 

The manuscripts containing this apocryphal work were first sent to America some 
years ago, by Rev. David T. Stoddard, but had been recently in the hands of Dr. 
Perkins of Ortimiah for translation, and were quite lately returned to this country. 
Dr. Perkins says respecting them : " The Syriac is so good that I am inclined to 
give it the credit of considerable age. We seldom see so good a style written by 
the best Nestorian scholars of the present time." 

Prof. Fisher stated that the translation had been but a day or two in his possession, 
and that he had had no time for anything but a superficial examination of it. The 
well-known passage in St. Paul's second epistle to the Corinthians, speaking of his 
being taken up into heaven, and beholding there things not to be disclosed, suggested 
a tempting subject to makers of apocryphal books, and a number of professed 
revelations of what the apostle saw in that vision were known to have existed in 
various parts of the Christian world. Two or three such are spoken of by Fabricius, 
the chief authority respecting this class of literature. One, dating from the latter 
part of the fourth century, purports to have been buried by Paul in the foundation 
of his house at Tarsus, and to have been found and brought to the emperor Theo- 
dosius by its later occupant, guided to it by a vision. Another, supposed less 
ancient, existing in a Latin manuscript in Merton College library at Oxford, is said 
to include a visit to hell as well as to heaven. The work under discussion contains 
both these features : how much besides it may have in common with those other 
works, as perhaps descended from a common original with one or both of them, it 
•was as yet impossible to say. 

After a recent introduction, inculcating its genuineness and importance, the work 
commences with representing the sun, the moon and stars, and the earth, as succes- 
sively accusing to God the sinfulness of man, and calling for his punishment; then 
the guardian angels, who attend the steps of mortals, and each evening report in 
heaven all their good and evil works, declare the righteous everywhere in affliction, 
and the wicked totally corrupt. Next begins the revelation : Paul is caught up 
into heaven ; he sees on the way the two classes of angels appointed to receive the 
souls of the wicked and the righteous, and asks and obtains from his heavenly con- 
ductor the sight of their execution of the duty entrusted to them — the conveyance of 
the righteous souls to heaven, in spite of the opposition of evil spirits on the way, 
and the bringing of the soul of a wicked man to the presence of God in heaven, to 
receive condemnation, and to be handed over to the tormentors until the day of 
resurrection. Paul then enters the third heaven ; he sees Enoch and Elijah, describes 
the general wonders of the place, and is conveyed over the Sea of the Eucharist to 
the City of Christ. He is shown beyond it the prophets of the Old Testament, the 
children slain by Herod, and the patriarchs and hospitable entertainers ; he returns 
to the city and gives other details respecting it; he hears David sing, and is informed 
of the necessity of singing David's Psalms in worship; he is told the meaning of 
hallelujah, and its indispensableness in pious responses, and so on. Then he is taken 
to hell, and beholds the torments of the wicked, among whose crimes adultery, 
misconduct in ecclesiastical office, usury, and misbehavior in church and at the sacra- 
ment, are especially dwelt upon. Michael, descending from heaven, is in vain ap- 
pealed to for relief by the condemned, and God himself, appearing, confirms their 
doom. The apostle further meets with Moses, the chief prophets, and other Hebrew 
worthies, who lament sorely over the sins and sufferings of the wicked, and he is 
finally brought back to earth. The work closes with the account of its own con- 
cealment and discovery, already alluded to. It is written in a heavy style, and is 
deficient throughout in imagination, force, and point. 

6. On Recent Discussion and Opinion respecting the Ionian Migra- 
tion, by Prof. James Hadley, of New Haven. 

Prof. Hadley referred to a former communication (presented in Oct. 1856, and 
printed in Journ. Am Or. Soc, v. 430-444), in which he described and criticized a 
dissertation, then recently published by Prof. E. Curtius of Gottingen, entitled 
" The Ionians before the Ionian Migration." Taking up and carrying out a view 
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which had been indicated by Buttmann and Niebubr, Prof. Curtius maintained that 
there were Ionians settled on the coast of Asia Minor for many ages before the 
event which is commonly supposed to have brought them there, the Ionian Migra- 
tion of about 1000 B. C. ; and that the colonists from Attica in this Migration were 
only going back to a country which had been the home of their forefathers, and 
which was still the home of their kinsmen. After recapitulating the leading points 
in his former communication, Prof. Had ley gave an account of the discussions which 
have been excited in Germany by the theory of Curtius. He stated the objections 
of Schomann, Duncker, Bunsen, and Gutschmid, and the answers returned to them 
by Curtius and other supporters of his theory. It was observed that three argu- 
ments to which Curtius gave prominence in his first essay, viz. — 1. The wide diffu- 
sion of the Ionian name throughout the East as a common designation for the 
Greeks ; — 2. The supposed occurrence of the Ionian name on Egyptian monuments 
of the 18th and 19th dynasties; — 3. The rapid progress in wealth, power, and 
literary culture, made by Ephesus, Miletus, and other Ionian cities, immediately 
after the Ionian Migration : — that these arguments are no longer relied upon as 
supports to the theory. The theory itself has received an important modification, 
through the views proposed by Classen and adopted by Curtius, in reference to the 
rise and progress of the Ionian name. It is assumed that this name was first used 
by the Phoenicians (under the form Yavanim), and applied by them to the maritime 
tribes, whether Greek or not, who inhabited the coasts and islands of the ^Egean ; 
that the Greeks of Europe learned the name from the Phoenicians, and used it to 
designate the colonists who were then coming across the jEgean to settle on their 
coasts ; that these colonists adopted it for themselves, and, having thus a new name, 
forgot the fact of their derivation from Asia ; and that the name was not estab- 
lished in Asia Minor until the emigrants from Europe brought it there about 1000 
B. C. It was shown that these assumptions relieve the theory of Curtius from 
some very serious objections ; but in other respects they weaken the argument in 
its favor ; and they cannot supply its lack of positive foundation. It is certainly 
not improbable that the colonists of the Ionian Migration found in Asia Minor 
tribes not widely different from themselves in language and ethnical affinities. But 
there is strong reason for believing that they did not find a population which they 
recognized as having the same nationality with themselves, as standing in a relation 
to themselves similar to that of the Acbaeans or Dorians in Greece. There is no 
reason to suppose that the earlier inhabitants of the Asiatic coast were any nearer 
to the Greeks than Curtius conceives the Pelasgians to have been : for he regards 
these as indeed distinct from the Greeks, yet closely resembling them, and readily 
coalescing with them into one people. In conclusion, Prof. Hadley protested 
against the claim of Curtius that his theory of early Greek times should be ac- 
cepted unless a better can be substituted for it : a theory may be superior to its 
competitors, and yet, if it lack sufficient evidence, it must be regarded as pUusible 
speculation rather than historic verity. 

V. Arabs in Peking : from a letter of Rev. Henry Blodget to Prof. 
H. A. Newton of New Haven, dated Peking, Feb. 19, 1863; commu- 
nicated, with remarks and explanations, by the President. 

Prof. Salisbury first read an extract from Mr. Blodget's letter, as follows: 
" I will enclose with this note a list of a few Arabic works, of which there are 
many in the mosques in Peking and throughout the country. The inmates of the 
mosques declare that they are the descendants of Abraham and of Ishmael, that 
they came from Mecca, and entered China a thousand years ago, under the T'ang 
dynasty. They read, write, and speak the Arabic, but are not well versed in Chi- 
nese. The names of these books they wrote down at my request. They are op- 
posed to idolatry in all its forms. The Koran has never been translated by them 
into Chinese, being regarded as too sacred. On this account their religion has made 
less progress in China, and has hardly become naturalized." 
The enclosed list of titles is as follows (without the numbers) : 

l.JiMalXyo 2. iColi'-.yi 3. _Uitl u-ajj^Jj' 4. ^^lXs 5. -iL^I Julftc 
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6. UuLsiAJt jif 7. iulsjJt -yi 8. ^j*jw 9. ^tfyaXj? 10. j-fj'lfco 
11. J,L> pj*^ 12. BbbaJI i_^£j 13. Ka=»Lw 14. "w-ias- 15. yb^JLif' 
16. JjjwJS fiiAi 17. obsliu 18. pjjjJ 19. tf>-)5>s 20. oLcb, 
21.ol*Ju'l tJ&\ 22. ( vi3ls jAAwij 23. (_5iA5>U -y*^aj 24. .^a**- «y*»J' 

It was remarked by Prof. Salisbury that, so far as he is aware, this letter reveals 
a fact hitherto unknown : namely, the presence of Arabs even in the capital of 
China, retaining their own language and religion, and possessing a literature ; that 
no relations are believed to have subsisted, in modern times, between China and 
any country of Western Asia marked by the presence of the Arab race and their 
institutions, by which this settlement of Muhammadan Arabs in Peking could be ex- 
plained ; but that their presence there may well enough be connected, agreeably to 
their own tradition, with the well-known maintenance of an active commercial in- 
tercourse between China and the empire of the Khalifs of Baghdad, in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, under the enterprising and tolerant Thang emperors. The 
hope was expressed that more definite information might be communicated to the 
Society, on some future occasion, throwing light on the question of the origin of 
this settlement : meanwhile, the list of books enclosed in Mr. Blodget's letter was 
referred to as capable of affording some hints respecting the matter. An analysis 
of the list was then given, to show, as far as possible, the authorship and age of 
the several works — thus partly limiting the time when they could have been ob- 
tained—and their subjects. Of the twenty-four works named, ten had not been 
identified, nor even their subjects determined ; of the others, the character of five 
was recognizable: viz. No. 5, " Fundamental Principles of Islam;" No. 12, "In- 
citement to Prayer ;" No. 14, "Discourses," i.e. addresses delivered in mosques; 
No. 16, "The Messenger's (Muhammad's) Call;" No. 20, "Quaternary Traditions;" 
but their age had not been ascertained; the nine still remaining were: No. 4, 
"Kuduri" (the author's name: he died A.D. 1046), subject, Muhammadan law; 
No. 6, " Treasure of Subtleties," on Muhammadan law, by an author who died A.D. 
1310; No. 1, "Commentary on the Wikayah" (a commentary on the Hidayah, 
which is of the 11th century), subject, traditional law; No. 15, "Gulistan," the 
well-known poem of the Persian Sa'di, born in the 12th century; No. 17, "Maka- 
mat," probably the famous work of Hariri, who died A.D. 1122; No. 21, "Radia- 
tions of Splendors," a commentary on a philosophical work, by an author who died 
A.D. 1492 ; No. 22, " The Kadhi's Commentary on the Kuran," by al-Baidhawi, who 
died near the close of the 13th century; No. 23, "Zahidi's Commentary on the 
Kuran" — perhaps of the 13th century; No. 24, "Husain's Commentary on the 
Kuran," written in Persian and translated into Turkish, of the 15th century. These 
details, derived from Haji Khalfah's Lexicon, might be of some interest, at least 
for the evidence they afford of a living profession of Islam, in our day, in the capi- 
tal of the Chinese empire. 

8. On the Kelation of Language to the Problem of Human Unity, 
by Prof. Whitney. 

The writer disclaimed any intention to treat this interesting theme in an original, 
or a profound and exhaustive, manner : he desired only to set forth plainly the well 
ascertained facts and principles of linguistic science as they bear upon it. In the 
recent varied investigations of the question of human unity, much aid had been 
looked for from this new science, which had thrown so much light upon ethnology ; 
but he was of the opinion that the matter was beyond her ken : she could never 
hope to prove that man was either of one race or of more than one. The classifi- 
cation of languages by their resemblances, and the establishment of groups and 
families, was first illustrated. Languages are of every degree of kindred, from such 
slight local varieties as distinguish the speech of the different parts of our own 
country to such as separate English, Russian, and Hindu ; but, whether nearly or 
remotely allied, if found to possess unequivocal correspondences, they are recognized 
as derived from a common original. The tie connecting those who speak them is 
also, in the main, one of blood, although not without exception, since language is 
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transmitted not by birth, but by example, training, and education. The differences 
between related languages are due to the constant growth and change of every form 
of speech, necessarily producing diversity except within the limits of the same com- 
munities. The nature of these processes of growth was set forth with some fulness. 
They all point to a beginning, to a primitive period when human speech was com- 
posed of monosyllabic roots, the actual germs out of which its completer forms have 
been developed. Families of languages are composed of such as have made in 
common some of the steps of this development — such as possess, at least in part, the 
same grammatical structure. The principal families — as the Indo-European, the 
Semitic, the Scythian, the African, the Polynesian, and the American — were pointed 
out, and their peculiarities briefly described. If the languages of these different 
families are akin, the signs of connection must be sought in the roots alone. But, as 
it is clearly supposable that men may have separated, though of a single family, 
before the growth of so much language as should leave recognizable fragments in 
more modern tongues, comparison of languages can evidently never prove men to 
be of diverse origin. That it also cannot prove the contrary is less obvious, but 
equally demonstrable. The difficulty of making out distinctly the roots even of the 
Indo-European family, whose history can be followed back for three thousand years, 
is extremely great. The obscuring effect of the processes of linguistic growth is 
very great, producing utter apparent diversity of form and meaning where there is 
genetic identity, and the contrary, as was illustrated at some length. And, in sev- 
eral of the families, only dialects of our own age are accessible for examination ; 
analysis of them cannot yield with any confidence their ultimate radical elements. 
Scattering coincidences are of little value as evidence of relationship; they are 
always to be suspected of being the result of accident. The two bestknown faint- 
lies, Indo-European and Semitic, are not yet proved related by strictly linguistic 
evidence, and probably never will be so, to universal or general satisfaction; and if 
this is not to be expected with regard to them, it can never be even hoped for with 
regard to others. Linguistic science must confess that, before she reaches the com- 
parisons necessary for establishing a kindred between families, the evidence on 
which she relies becomes too vague and uncertain to be trusted. 

9. On the Indo-European Verb, by Dr. Leonard Tafel and Prof. 
Rudolph L. Tafel, of St. Louis, Mo. ; presented by Prof. JJadley. 

This was a very long and elaborate paper, setting forth, defending against objec- 
tions, and establishing anew, the peculiar views of its authors upon certain important 
points in comparative philology, made public by them in earlier works and essays. 
It began with a direct reply to the criticisms of Prof. Schweizer, of Zurich, contained 
in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, Vol. xii. (Berlin, 1863), and passed over into a more general 
discussion, in which, however, the views of this authority and of Schleicher, in his 
Compendium der Vergleichenden Grammatik, were especially held in view. The 
points contended for by the Messrs. Tafel are thus summed up by them at the end 
of the discussion : 

" 1. There is but one fundamental form in the Indo-European languages for the 
expression of the pronoun of the first person singular, from which all its oblique 
cases in all languages, the suffix of the first person of the verb, and also the plural 
form of this pronoun in all its acceptations, are derived. This original form of the 
pronoun is akam, which was afterwards weakened into again, ogham, etc. — 2. The 
original tense in language is the strong (second) aorist, from which the imperative 
mood, and the present, imperfect, and future tenses in the subjunctive, indicative, and 
optative moods are derived on the one hand, and the perfect, pluperfect, and future 
perfect tenses in their respective moods on the other. — 3. The first person of the 
present tense in the Indo European languages was not formed by the addition of n„ 
from which all other forms of the present tense-ending in am, om, o, etc., are formed 
by abrasion, but am is the original ending, shortened from akam, again, or a x am. 
— 4. The middle and passive voice in all Indo European languages, including the 
Sanskrit, Zend, and Greek, has been formed by the addition of the general reflective 
pronoun, s (sva, se, or «!&).— 5. The long e in lege-bam is formed by contraction from 
Ugei-bam, leges-bam.— 6. The character of the future relatiun in Latin is not ex- 
pressed by i in -bis, bit, as Bopp holds, but by the whole suffix, which, as well 
as -barn, is derived from fi-o, <pi-co, and expresses a growing, or becoming. — 7. The 
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Latin ending -{mini, of the second person plural in the passive roice and in deponent 
verbs, is not a participial form, but it stands originally for iminor, imino»,in which 
imin is the Latin form for the Vedic yunme, Skr. [yumam\ yuyam, Gr. Jjurs, imut, and 
os expresses the reflective relation. — 8. As the Greek strong or second aorist is the 
original or primitive tense, it cannot be shortened from the imperfect tense. — 9. The 
Greek augment is not a time-particle, but, according to Messrs. Buttmann and 
Thiersch, a shortened duplicated form. — 10. The first aorist passive in Greek 
is forrhed by the addition of va, the first syllable of the participial form vaant, to 
the verbal adjective ending in t, e. g., i-Tmrr-Ta-an ; the final \x of the first person, as 
in Greek always, is weakened into v, o-a is contracted into n, the digamma aspirates 
the preceding t, this the jr, and the digamma finally is lost. The second aorist is 
formed in the same way, only va is not added to the verbal adjective, but to the origi- 
nal verbal root, which is presented in the second aorist active : e. g., i-Tjiir-nv from 
l-Tfdir-Fa-av, the digamma being dropped without aspirating the preceding mute. — 
11. The Latin perfect in vi is not formed by the addition of fui, but arises from 
va-im, ve-im, vi[ni]. In the Greek perfect the digamma passes into «. — 12. The 
primitive Indo-European imperative mood in the second person singular did not 
originally have the suffix of the person ; it is, therefore, not formed from the present 
tense, but the present indicative is itself formed through the subjunctive from the 
imperative mood." 

Some distrust of the arguments of the Messrs. Tafel, and dissent from their con- 
clusions, was expressed on the part of two or three of the members present, but 
want of time and the absence of the authors precluded any extended discussion. 

10. Comparative Tables of Words in Ten Languages, by Rev. Nathan 
Brown, D.D., formerly Missionary in Assam ; presented by the Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

Dr. Brown had drawn up a table of nearly three hundred English words, to 
which he appended the equivalents in Ahom (Assamese), Khamti or Syan, Tie chu 
and Ning-po (Chinese), Japanese, Shubo (African), written and spoken Burmese, 
Ehasia (Assamese), and Tuscarora (American). A list of sixteen words was added, 
with equivalents in twenty " Southern Tatar " dialects, of Tibet, N.E. India, and 
Farther India. 

Prof. Whitney pointed out the unscientific character of such comparisons as those 
made in the former list, and the impossibility that they should bring to light any 
other than accidental correspondences. 

Dr. D. J. Macgowan's project of an Agricultural and Scientific Ex- 
ploring Expedition to the countries of Southeastern Asia, to be under- 
taken -by the United States Government, was, in accordance with the 
wishes of that gentleman, brought before the notice of the Society by 
Rev. Mr. Syle and the Corresponding Secretary. The latter stated that 
it had been Dr. Macgowan's intention to be present at the meeting, and 
to explain his plan in detail. After some discussion, it was decided that 
the Society was not at present sufficiently informed to be justified in 
advising and urging the undertaking of the expedition. Whereupon, 
upon motion, a Committee was appointed to receive explanations from 
Dr. Macgowan, and, should they think it desirable, to give the Society's 
sanction and recommendation to the scheme. Prof. Salisbury, Rev. Mr. 
Syle, and Prof. Whitney were constituted this Committee. 

No further business being brought forward, the Society passed a vote 
of thanks to the Brothers in Unity of Yale College for the use of their 
hall, kindly granted for the convenience of the present meeting, and 
adjourned, to assemble again in Boston on Wednesday, May 18th, 1864. 



